262                              PUNCTUATION

The rules we lay down are: (i) If possible use no stops at
all. (2) Never use the second comma and omit the first. (3)
Even when the first is necessary, the second may often be
dispensed with. (4) Both commas may be necessary if the
phrases are long.

We should correct all the examples, including the type:
the type under rule (i); the Bryce (which is strictly correct)
under rule (3); the Bagehot under rules (2) and (i); and
the Balfour under rules (2) and (3); the last two are clearly
wrong. The four would then stand as follows:

Many states are in alliance with and under the protection of France.

His eloquence was the main, one might almost say the sole source of
his influence.

To dazzle people more, he learned or pretended to learn the Spanish
language.

. . . apart from philosophical, and sometimes from theological
theories.

Learners will be inclined to say: all this is very indefinite;
do give us a clear rule that will apply to all cases. Such was
the view with which, on a matter of even greater importance
than punctuation, Procrustes identified himself; but it brought
him to a bad end. The clear rule, Use all logical commas,
would give us:

He was born, in, or near, London, on December 24th, 1900.

No one would write this who was not suffering from bad
hypertrophy of the grammatical conscience. The clear rule,
Use no commas in this sort of enumeration, would give:

If I have the queer ways you accuse me of, that is because but I
should have thought a man of your perspicacity might have been
expected to see that it was also why I live in a hermitage all by myself.

No one would write this without both commas (after because
and why] who was not deeply committed to an anti-comma
crusade. Between the two extremes lie cases calling for various
treatment; the ruling principle should be freedom within certain
limits.